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TEXTILE COLLECTION 



Some months ago a collection of 
fragments of Italian velvets, 
damasks, brocades (brocatelles) 
and silks of the XVth, XVIth 
and XVIIth centuries was pur- 
chased from the Sangiorgi Gal- 
leries of New York. Illustrating as 
it does the most important types of 
the weavers' art during three of the 
centuries when every effort was ex- 
pended to make fabrics rich and 



the design forming a repeated 
medallion woven to imitate em- 
broidery. The gold thread used in 
the weaving was made by winding 
gilt goldbeater's skin over linen 
thread. A XVIIth century Italian 
damask has the Borghese coat of 
arms, the eagle and the dragon, as 
an important element in the pat- 
tern. The velvets show interesting 
combinations of cut and uncut 




ITALIAN DAMASKS OF THE XVI OR XVII CENTURY. 



beautiful because of the part which 
they were to play in the costumes 
of both men and women, this collec- 
tion is a valuable addition to the 
Museum. 

The pieces are interesting partic- 
ularly in design although the qual- 
ity of the materials and the work- 
manship also make them well worth 
careful study. An Italian brocade 
panel, part of the orphrey of a 
XVth or XVIth century chasuble, 
shows the resurrection of Christ, 



piles, the Italians making use of the 
contrasting shiny and dull surfaces 
of the two piles to form the design 
in their early velvets. A most un- 
usual custom often practised by the 
Italians in the making of their silks 
is seen in a piece of XVIth or 
XVIIth century satin which, after 
being carefully woven, was then cut 
or slit at intervals, the cuts varying 
in length and arranged so as to form 
a kind of pattern. 

A group of textiles representing 
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ITALIAN OR SPANISH BROCADE VELVET, XVI CENTURY. 



Italian and French work of the 
XVIth and XVIIth centuries was 
more recently acquired at the sale 
of a private collection in New York. 
The most noteworthy piece is a late 
XVth or early XVIth century 
Italian cope — a processional or 
choral vestment — of green damask 
with an intricate design in self color 
of foliage, ribbons and pomegran- 
ates. The orphrey or border is also 
of figured damask. Of almost 
equally elaborate floral and leaf 
design are the other Italian pieces, 



a crimson damask portiere and a 
green velvet and damask table 
cover of the late XVIth or early 
XVIIth century, two yellow da- 
mask panels of the XVIIth century 
and a velour cover of the early 
XVIIth century. A crimson and 
gold brocatelle panel may be of 
Venetian make. The collection 
also includes a French crimson and 
cream brocade panel of the XVIIth 
or XVIIIth century, possibly of the 
period of Louis XIII. 

C. C. 



